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" There seems, in truth," he wrote, " to be a form of family dependency still more archaic than any of those which we know from the primitive records of organised civil societies. The agnatic union of the kindred in ancient Koman Law, and a multitude of similar indications point to a period at which all the ramifying branches of the family tree held together in one organic whole ; and it is no presumptuous conjecture that, when the corporation thus formed by the kindred was in itself an independent society, it was governed by the eldest male of the oldest line. It is true we have no actual knowledge of any such society."
This extract is taken from the third edition of " Ancient Law" published in 1866, and it is curious to remember that ahout that very time the author must have been occasionally in the company, at Simla  or elsewhere in India, of Chiefs who hold precisely the position here described conjecturally, at the head  of societies of the very kind for which   Mr   Maine was  then searching. The passage is a fine example of successful deduction; since the conclusion that such   an  organisation   must have existed appears to  have been reasoned out from the   indication  and  structural  characteristics   of   later forms, without any knowledge that the  earlier species could actually be observed in existence.     In Eajputii.ua the  Chief is supposed to be the nearest legitimate descendant in direct male line from the founder of the State according to the genealogy of the tribe, and the heads of the   branches  from  this main  stock  are  the leading Eajpiit nobles, the pillars  of his State.    And here it may be remarked, by the way, that it does not follow, because a tribe claims its descent from a god, that the divine founder is a personage entirely mythical, as  certain comparative mythologers do vainly imagine. He is quite as likely to be a real hero deified, for the